52. Sahyrgang. Sulit 1917. Mr. 7. 


Luthers Cinflup anf Unterridtsfaider und Unterridts- 
methoden. 


Luther ijt nicht nur der grokte jondern auch 
cin Badagog erjten Ranges. Tiefer hat wohl faum ein Padagqog 
in den Entwidhingsgang jeiner Zeit eingegriffen alS dicjer groke 
Glaubensheld. Nicht aus den Reihen der Oberen, nicht aus dem 
Rreije der Gelehrten jtammend, fondern mitten unter dem Bolf 
aufgewadjen, fonnte er die Hintanjekung einfaden BVolfes in 
nachjter Nabe beobachten und die Bediirfnijje desjelben aus eigener 
fernen fernen. Unter diejen Verhaltniffen er, 
qesiert mit den herrliciten Geiftesqaben, nicht nur 3u dem ge- 
waltigen Bolfsmann, der er uns befannt ijt, jondern auch gu 
einem eingigartigen VolfSerzieher heran, dejjen Cinflug noch 
in allen Srweigen de8 Erziehungswejens der 3ivilijierten Welt ein 
bedentender ift. 

Bolfserzieher hielt Luther den Eltern ibre vor, 
ihre Kinder als Gaben Gottes angujehen und als foldje fie auc fo 
im Hauje gu ergiehen, day jie Kinder Gottes bleiben. Da er aber 
wohl wubte, die Eltern meijtens ibre nicht erfiillen 
wiirden oder finnten, fo forderte er mit mannbaftem Mut die 
Ratsherren aller Stadte auf, jolhe Sculen eingu- 
richten, in weldjen die Kinder des gangen Volfes unterrichtet werden 
jollten. Damit diejen Schulen aber auch der rechte Erfolq geficert 
iwiirde, verfakte er nicht nur felbjt den nodtigen Schulplan und eine 
Schulordning und nannte nicht nur die Lehrqegen|tande, jondern 
erteilte aud) quten Rat in bezug auf die Unterridtsmethode. Nun 
braudhte man fic) weder um die alten griedhijden und romijden 
Lehriveijen nod) Tanger 3u fiimmern nod) fic) unter die altherge- 
brachten einjeitigen Rlofterformen 3u beugen. S3war hat Luther 
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fein Sytem der Badagogif gejdrieben, aber mit iweijer Umficht 
mergte er die Sdhaden aus und mit fefter Hand, unter Veirat der 
andern Reformatoren und mit Hilfe der firdliden und weltliden 
Oberen fiihrte er durch, dap bejtimmte Unterrichtsfader fejt- 
gejegt und geiwijje Methoden angenommen wurden. 

Mus der Schrift hatte Luther lebendig erfanut, dap ,,die 
HErrn der Weisheit Anfang ijt“; darum lehrte er auch, dapR 
aller Unterricht von Gottes Wort getragen jein miifje. Demgemah 
bielt er aud den Religionsunterridt fiir den allerwid- 
tigiten, fiir ,,den erjten und Sn jeiner Schrift 
»Deutidhe Mejfe und Ordmung des Gottesdienjtes” fowohl wie in 
jeiner Schulordming wweijt er die Schullehrer an, diejen Unterricht 
gleich 3u Anfang des Tages gu erteilen, weil dann die Geijtesfrafte 
frijd) und das Gemiit am empfanglichiten Gchulen, in denen 
fein ReligionSunterricht erteilt wird, veriwirft er. Bon joldhen 
Schulen jagt er: ,Wo Gottes Wort nicht regiert, da rate ich fiir- 
wabhr niemand, dak er jein Rind hintue. Es mup verderben alles, 
was nicht Gottes Wort treibet.“ 

Xn der Vorrede gum Gropen Katehismus gibt er den Lehrer 
jeine Methode im an. Er zeigt ibnen, ivie 
fie fich felbjt auf den Unterricht griindlic) vorberciten und fic) nicht 
pon dem Gedantfen follten, als verjtanden fie bereits 
alles und brauchten jid) deswegen auf thren Unterricht nicht vorgu- 
bereiten; fie jollten vielmebr darauf bedacht fein, fic) felbjt nicht 
nur ein rechtes Wort-, fondern auch ein flares Cachverjtandnis an- 
suciqnen. Das Ergebnis diejes ihres fleifigen Studs jollten 
fie dann mit einfaltiqen Worten [ehren und oft wiederbholen; denn 
nicht auf das Memorieren allein an, jondern auf das 
rechte Verjtainduis des Memorierten. Du der Vorrede zum Kleinen 
Katehismus iveijt er dann weiter darauf hin, dak fie bet eimerlei 
Tert und Form bleiben jollten, damit die Sugend etivas Fejtes und 
Gewijjes habe, woran fie ficeh halten fonne, wenn andere fie irre- 
guleiten judten. Gr fagt: das junge und alberne Volf 
man mit einerlet qewifjem Tert und Formen [ehren, jonjt werden 
fie gar [etcht irre.“ ,,3um andern, wenn fie den Tert wohl fornnen, 
jo [ebre fie denn hernad den Verjtand, fie wiffen, was es 
jagt fei, und ninun abermal vor diejer Tafel Weife.” Er warnt 
aud) vor der allgemein gewordenen Oberfladhlichfeit im Religions- 
unterricht, indent er fagt: ,,Und dir die Werle dazu; denn 
ijt nicht not, dak du alle Stiicke auf einmal vornehmejt, jondern 
einS nach dem andern. Wenn fie das erjte Gebot guvor woh! ver- 
jtehen, danacdy nintm da$ andere vor und jo fortan; fonjt werden 
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fie iiberjchiittet, jie feinS wohl behalten.“ Dabei joll der Lehrer 
3eitgemag in jeinem Unterricht jein und das bejonders heraus- 
ftreichen, was 3u jeiner Seit, in jeiner Gegend und unter jeinen 
Leuten am meijten notig ijt. ,,lInd injonderheit treibe das Gebot 
und Stiicé am meijten, daS bet dem BVolf am meijten Not Leidet.“ 
Nachdem er jodann eine furze Minleitung in der Katechetif qeacben 
hat, warnt er jebr ernjtlich vor den alten jholajtiiden Verfahren 
im Neligionsunterridht, man namic) die Glaubenslehren mit 
der BVermunft reimen jucht, und vor der falid) angewandten 
Logif, dajy man die Glaubensartifel durch erzmwungene und jpit- 
findige Sehliijje vor dein menjchliden Verjtande rechttertigen 
bemiiht, wobet aber Ser3 und Gemiit falt bleiben und leer ausgebhen. 

Wit gropem Cifer dringt er darauj, der Lehrer anjdau- 
lich unterrichte und durch fonfrete Beijpiele und Slluitrationen ab- 
jtrafte Lehren erflaren jude. ,€s jpricht der bhochberiihmte 
Romer Varro, dak die allerbejte Weije gu lebren jei, wenn man 
au dent Worte Erempel oder Veijpiel gibt. Denn diejelben machen, 
dak man die Rede flarlicher verjtebt, auch viel (cichter behalt; jonit, 
wo die Rede ohne Erempel gehdrt wird, wie gerecht und qut fie 
inner jei, beweget fie dod) das Herz nicht jo jebr, ijt auch nicht jo 
flar und wird nicht jo felt bebalten.“ itr jeden Unterricht wiinicht 
Luther cine fakliche, den Kindern veritandlice Form: er jaat: 
/»Wollen wir Kinder gieben, jo miifen wir Kinder mit ibnen 
werden.” Luthers Wusjpriihe Hierin find noch heute die Grimnd- 
rijje der Wethodif im Religionsunterridt. 

ropes Gewidt legte Luther auf das der 
Sypraden. Er erflart dies des langeren in jeinem Briefe an 
die Natsherren. von der des Heiliqen 
Meijtes iiber die Singer und der Verleifung der Sprachengqabe, 
weijt er darauft Gin, man nicht gufricden jein jolle mit der 
Erlermmg ciner Sprache, fondern man folle mebrere lernen. 
Er jcreibt: Sch balte es gar nicht mit denen, die nur auf cine 
Sprache jo geben und alle andern verachten. . . . Der 
Heilige Geilt Hat anders qehandelt; er hat nicht gewartet, bis alle 
Welt nach Serujalem gefonunen und Hebraije gelernt hat, jondern 
hat den Diingern die Gabe der Sprachen gegeben, damit fie iiberall, 
wohin fie formmen, das Wort lehren fonnten.“ Vit warmen Worten 
weijt er dann auf den Nugen Hin, den ein WMenjch, der mehrere 
Sprachen jliekend reden fann, der jowohl wie der ganjzen 
Menjchheit bringen fann. 

Und da Luther tatjachlic) der Schopier der hochdeutichen 
Sprache war, wupte er auch guten Rat in der Wethode des 
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Spradunterricts 3u erteilen. Sein Grundjak war: ,,Die Sprachen 
werden am bejten durd) Wbung gelernt.“ Gr fereibt: lernet 
ein jedermann gar viel beffer Deutjch oder eine andere Sprache 
aus der miindliden Rede . . . aus Biichern.“” ,,Sage mir, 
wo ijt jemals eine Sprache gewejen, die man aus der Grammatif 
recht und wohl habe reden lernen? nicht wahr, aud 
die Sprachen, jo die allergerijjeften Regeln haben, die Latei- 
und griedijde Sprache, viel mehr aus Ttibung und Gewobhn- 
heit alS aus Regeln qelernt werden?” Sehiiler jollen aljo im 
Unterridt gendtigt werden, fic) felbjt durd) miindliches Reden im 
Gebrauch der betreffenden Sprache 3u iiben. Der Lehrer foll nicht 
alles jagen, die Biicher auch nicht, jondern der Sehiiler joll reden, 
jonjt find alle Regeln nublos. Damit man ibn aber nicht mip- 
verjtebe, verwahrt Luther fic) gegen die Meinung, ob er die 
®rammatif geringjdage, indem er weiter jagt: jollte man 
mir aber dies nicht aljo deuten oder aljo verjtehen, als veriwiirfe 
id) die Grammatif, die gan3 notig ijt.” Nein, Luther zeigt viel- 
mehr den gropen Nugen der- Grammatif, weijt aber darauf hin, 
eS verlorene Beit ware, wenn nicht fleibige Tibung der miind- 
lidjen Rede damit Hand in Hand gebe. 3u dem Ende jollte auch 
jeder, der jpater andere lehren wolle, die Dialeftif und Rbhetorif 
jtudieren. Dieje Facer unterjcheidet er jo: ,,Dialeftif (ehrt, 
torif motiviert und bewegt. . . . Dialeftif redet einfaltig, jchlecht 
und geredt, al$ wenn ich) fage: Gib mir gu trinfen. NRhetorif aber 
aus und fpridt: Gib mir des liebliden Sajftes im Keller, 
das fein frauje fteht und die Leute froblid) macht.” 

So hock Luther aber den Sprachunterridt in hohen und 
miederen Schulen rithmt, jo er doch auch groken Nachdrud 
auf den Er mahnt die Lehrer zum 
fleifigen Unterricht in der Gejdhicte. Dabei follen fie ihr Saupt- 
augenmerf darauf ricdten, die Sugend Hinguweijen auf die Wihmadht 
und Weisheit Gottes im Erhalten und Regieren der Welt. Das 
Biel deS fol aljo die Erfenntnis jcin, dap 
ott ijt, der das Weltall erhalt und regiert. Cr biervon: 
/Die Sijtorien und Chronifen find wunderniige, der Welt 3u 
erfennen . . ., ja Gottes Werfe und Wunder jeben.“ nd 
ob eS gleich) viel find, die Gott nicht erfennen nocd achten, nod 
miijjen fie fic) an den Sijtorien und Erempel jtofen und fiirdten, 
dak e8 ibnen nicht aud) gehe wie denen, jo durd die Hiftorien 
werden vorgebildet.” 

Selbjt erfiillt von der Schinheit der Wunder Gottes in der 
Natur und hingeriffen von der Schipfung als einer Offenbarung 
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der Macht, Weisheit und Giite Gottes, hielt er es auch fiir unbe- 
dingt notwendig, dak in den Sehulen die 
ten je nach dem Verjtandnis der Schiiler 
eingefiihrt werden. Cr weijt oft darauf hin, dak man den Kindern 
die Augen und das Verjtandnis fiir die Natur und fiir die fleinen 
Rreaturen offnen jollte, fo dak fie mit gegen Gott voller Ver- 
wunderung ausrujen miiften: ,,€i wie ein freundlicher, feiner Gott 
ijt das! Dit er doch nichts alS citel Siipigfeit und Giite, dak er uns 
aljo jpeijt, erbalt und ernabrt.“ Die Kinder follen aljo in die 
Natur eingefiihrt werden, und das Biel des Unterricdts joll die 
Erfenntnis der Giite, Freundlicfeit und Gottes jein. 

Much die bildende Rraft und den Nugen der Mathematif 
jowie aller andern Realien hat Luther nicht verfannt. Er emp- 
fabl die Ginfiihrung derjelben in den Unterridt und begriindete 
died damit, dies nicht nur niiblid) fiir das irdijche Leben 
fei, jondern dadurd) bejonderS der Verjtand gebildet und das 
Urteilsvermigen gejdharfit werde. 

Bei der Schilderung des Cinflujfes LutherS auf Vejtinmumg 
der Unterrictstadher und Cinfiibrung von Unterrichtsmethoden in 
der Schule darf nicht unerwahnt bleiben, dak er jowobh! betreffs 
wie der Leibesiibungen Ddafiirbhielt, dak die 
Lehrer fie ja nicht vernaddhlajjigen jollten. 

Vefannt ijt, wie hoc Luther jelbjt die edle Mtufifa jdaste. 
Cinige Wusjpriiche Luthers werden un$ davon iiberzeugen. Er 
jagt: ,Wlujif der beften Kiinjte cine. Die Noten machen den 
Lert lebendig. Sie verjaget den Geijt der Traurigfeit, wie man 
am Rinig Saul fiehet.” ,,Mtujif ijt eine halbe Disziplin und Sucht- 
meijterin, jo die Leute gelinder und janjtmiitiger, fittjamer und 
verniinjtiger madt.“ Yn Luthers Augen haben felbjt jdlechte 
Spieler einen gewiffen Wert. Sie dienen”, jagt er, ,,dagu, 
wir fehen und horen, wie eine feine, qute Dtujif jet; denn Weifes 
fann man am bejten erfennen, wenn man Schwarzes dagegenhalt.” 
Wer aber ein Lehrer werden will, der joll nad Luthers Meinung 
por allen Dingen fleipiq Mufif und Gejang neben jeinen andern 
jtudieren. ,Cin Schulmeijter”, fchreibt er, fingen 
fonnen, fonit febe ich ibn nicht an.” Und naddem er gezeigt hat, 
was fiir Lieder, weltlide und geiftlice, man fingen. foll, und wie 
fie geiibt werden jollen, fordert er, daR die Kinder darin unterridtet 
werden, indem er fdhreibt: ,Die Yugend foll man ftet3 3u diejer 
RKunjt gewshnen, denn fie macht feine, gefdhicte Leute.” 

Ganz naturgemak verbindet Luther mit der Mtujif die Leib- 
fiden Ubungen, von denen er fagt, dah fie fleifig auf Hohen und 
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niederen Schulen getrieben werden follen. Hieriiber urteilt er: 
,Darum gefallen mir dieje 3wo TWbungen und Rursweil am aller- 
bejten, namlich die Mufifa und Ritterfpiel, mit Fedten, Ringen ujw., 
unter welden da8 erjte die Sorge des Herzen$ und melancho- 
lijihe Gedanfen vertreibet; andere macht jeine, geidicte Glied- 
mapgen am Leibe und erhalt ihn bet Gejundbheit, mit Springen“ ujiv. 
Und wo3u ijt folches qut? Beides halt die jungen Leute von 
afferlei Siinden und Schanden ab. 

Wenn man jomit alles betrachtet, was Luther an Unterricdhts- 
qegenjtanden und Methoden eingefiihrt hat, jo ijt jein Cinfluy auf 
das Unterrichtswejen sweifelsohne ein grofartiger 3u nennen. Er 
Hat anerfanntermagen 3ur Bolfsjdule ,,die erjten Baujteine einge- 
und die erjten Grundlinien derfelben gezcicnet“. Ditte jagt 
darum mit Recht von jeinem Cinflug: wir die Padagogif 
Luthers in ihrem vollen Umfang iiberfdhauen und wiirden uns die- 
jelbe in volle Tatigfeit gejest vorjtellen, was fiir ein herrlices 
Bild der Schulen und des Ergziehungsmejens des fechgehnten Sabhr- 
Hunderts wiirde fic) uns darjtellen! Wir hatten Lehrplane, Tert- 
biicher, Lehrer, Methoden, Pringipien, Disziplinarverfabren, Schulen 
und Sdchulordnungen, die uns in unferm Beitalter Wlufter 
dDicnen iwiirden.” R. 


Wie finnen wir das Yuterefje fiir die Gemeindefdule 


ween, firdern und erhalten? 
Vejehlus der Teras-Lehrerfonferen; etugefandt von L.O. Kaj per.) 


(Fortjegung.) 
Monthly Written Tests. 

Cin weiteres Mtittel, bejonder$ unter den S hiilern Anterejje 
fiir ihre Arbeit 3u ween, find regelmabige jehriftlide Priifungen 
(written tests). Wenn man folche tests mur dann und wan und 
zur Mbwedhilung abbalt, fo wird man wenig Mugen davon haben und 
aud) daS Yuterejje von feiten der Schiiler wird wenig gefirdert 
werden. Wenn man aber fyftematijd und zielbewuft dabei Werfe 
geht, wird die Arbeit mit Erfolg gefrént werden. Sdhriftlicde Prii- 
tungen find Mittel, die Mufmerffamfeit anderer Leute 
auf die Schule 3u lenfen. Sie veranfajjen die Kinder, unter tid, 
gu ibren Eltern und Gejchviftern und gu andern Leuten, mit denen 
fie Verfehr haben, itber Schularbeit gu reden. den wid- 
tigiten weltliden Qadern — arithmetic, geography, history, gram- 
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mar, spelling, physiology, civies — jollte man monthly written 
tests fordern. Die Fragen werden fo ecingeteilt, daj man die 
Arbeit des Schiilers jo genau wie moglich 3enjieren fann. Dann 
fann der Lehrer genaue Zenjuren fiir da8 monatlide Seugnis des 
Kindes zujammenjtellen. Wnt Ende des Sehuljahres entjdeidet die 
— etva 70 —, ob der Schiiler in den nachiten 
Grad verjegt werden fann. Wird dies Syjtem genan befolgt, fo 
wird es nicht ausbleiben, dak fic) monthly written tests bei den 
meijten Schiilern als bejtandiger Sporn und Wntrieb gu nenem 
und Cifer erweijen. Seine Senjuren geben ihm jtets dar- 
Mufichlubk, ob er auf Verjegung rechnen fann oder nicht. Es 
ijt empfehlensiwert, dak der Lehrer die Kinder etiva alle drei Yionate 
ausredhnen 


Zenquijfe. 


Seugqnifje wurden ermabut. Es ijt wohl fam 3u viel gejagt, 
dah fie in Feiner Schule fehlen follten. Wtonatlicde find 
wohl am better. Es wird ja der Einwand gemadt, es jet 
den Kindern die rechten, genauen Benjuren 3u geben. Doc in 
welcher Arbeit ijt der Lehrer vollfonmmen? Dit nicht all unjer Wiffen 
nur Stitcdwerf? Witch wird ja von uns gar nicht verlanat, wir 
pollfommmen find, wohl aber, da wir treu erfunden werden. Bur 
Treue in diejem Stiicef fommet viel darauf an, wie man die Zeugnijfe 
ausarbeitet. Screibt man die Senjuren alle nach Gutdiinfen der 
Reihe nad aufs Zeugnis, jo wird man den Kindern allerdings viele 
ungenaue und ungeredte Zenjuren erteilen. Cobald die Schiiler 
einen’ Vergleich) anjtellen, werden fie dieS aud entdeden. Der 
Lehrer foll(te jede Senjur in fein Bud ecingetragen 
haben, ehe er fie aufs Zeugnis jhreibt. ,Durdh 
niffe werden die Eltern iiber den Stand de$ KRindes in Kenntnis 
gejest. Der Lehrer jollte itber Leijtung und Vetragen jeiner Sdhiiler 
Buch fiibren, damit er den Eltern mitteilen fan, wie da$ Kind jteht.” 
(Gchardt, Hom. Reallerifon, Die Schule, S. 155.) Dieje Mit- 
teilung geichieht am praftifdjten durd monatliche Seugqniffe. 


Zwei Lehrer an ciner Sule. 


Arbeiten gwei oder mehr Lehrer an einer Schule; jo miijjen fie 
gujammenarbeiten in cinem Geijt und Sinn. darf nicht 
jeder fiir jic) fubriwerfen, der cine nad) Siiden, der andere nad 
Norden siehen.” Nnsbejondere ijt 3u beaten, dah jeder den Rol- 
und jein Werf acdhtet. Man joll die Arbeit des Nollegen nicht 
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vor den Obhren der Kinder herabjegen oder wegwerfende Bemerfungen 
iiber ihn machen, tie Kinder aud) nicht iiber den Nollegen ausfragen, 
etiva gar danach forjden, bei wem fie lieber zur Schule gehen. Nein, 
was du willjt, dak der Nollege dir tun foll, da8 tu du ihm! 


Kiinitlidhe Hilfsmittel. 

Hat der Lehrer durch) Gottes Gnade und durd) jeinen unermiid- 
licen, trenen Dienjt es dabin gebracdht, dah die Schule in gutem Ruf 
jteht, und da die Leute Sutrauen zur Schule haben, jo ijt gwar die 
Hauptiacde getan, aber 3u Ende ijt die Arbeit des Lehrers$ noc) nicht, 
um das Suterejje fiir die Gemeindejchule 3u ween, 3u fordern und 
gu erhalten. Gs gibt namlich noch viele Leute, nicht nur unter den 
jogenannten “outsiders”, die in der Umgebung wobhnen, 
fondern aud) unter den Gemeindegliedern, die wenig davon wijjen, 
was in der Schule geleijtet wird. Da gilt eS, allerlei Mtittel in 
Anwendung 3u bringen, dah joldhe unjere Schulen fennen lernen. 
Selbjiverftandlid) greifen wir nicht in der Wbhficht gu allerlei 
teln, um von den Leuten gejehen und berwundert gu werden. Mein, 
das Snterefje fiir die Gemeindejdhule haben wir im Wuge. Das joll 
unter joldjen geweett und gefirdert werden. Das Wort Chrijti: 
ibren Friicdten jollt ihr fie erfernen“ auch fiir die Gemeinde- 
fehule. — Solche Mtittel find: Hausbejuche, Rindergottesdienjte, Snne- 
halten der gejeblicden Seiertage, Schulfejte, Schul- 
ausjtellung, Berichte iiber die Schule in der Gemeindeverjammiiung, 
WAngeigen interejjanter Begebenheiten in der Schule in den Tages- 
3eitungen ufiv. 

Bei allen diejen Bunften auf Cingelheiten eingugehen, twiirde 
uns 3u weit fiibren. daber nur einiges beriihren. 

Hausbejuche bieten gute Gelegenheit, fiir das Qnterejje an der 
Gemeindejdule 3u wirfen. Mandes Mibverjtandnis, 
Lehrer und CEltern eintritt, fann aus dem Wege gerdumt werden. 
Wile Familien der Reihe nach bejudhen, dazu febhlt eS uns an 
Beit. Mande Familien sfter8, andere gar nicht 3u bejudjen, ijt 3u 
veriwerfen. 

Pajjende Gelegenbheiten fiir — auker am 
Weihnacdhtsabend — find: Reformationsfejt, Danfjagungstag, Ojtern. 
Die paffendfte Beit ijt am Nachmittag oder fomme aber 
nicht gu oft, nicht jede3 Sabr, auch nicht immer bei derfelben Ge- 
fegenheit. 

An folden gejegliden Fetertagen, an denen der Unterricht in 
den offentliden Sdhulen auSgefegt wird, jollte bet da8felbe 
fchehen, fei denn, foldje Tage darunter find, die fiir un$ nidt 
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von bejonderem Snterejjfe find, wie 3. B. der 12. Ofteber. Fol- 
gende Tage find fiir uns in Teras alS Feiertage gu empfehlen: 
Washington’s Birthday, 22. Sebruar; Texas Independence, 2. 
San Jacinto Day, 21. Upril; wo im Juli noch Schule gehalten wird, 
Declaration of Independence, 4. bietet fic) an jolchen 
Tagen eine gute Gelegenheit, eine fleine patriotijdhe Feier ab- 
3ubalten. 

Wo man graduates fiir die Hochfdhule hat, jollte man nicht ver- 
feblen, eine fogenaunte Schuljdhlupteier —- Commencement Exer- 
cises — 3u veranjtalten und den graduates Diplome 3u iiberreiden. 
bietet hier wohl die bejte Gelegenheit, Fremde zum Bejuch 
3u bewegen und fie von dem, was unjere Sdulen [eijten, 3u iiber- 
3eugen. 

Wit eine jolche Schlubieier oder auch eine patriotijde Feier er- 
folgreich verlaujen, jo hat man Gelegenbeit, einen Bericht, woh! auch 
ein Bild von der Schule, der Schiilerjdaft oder bon eingelnen Rlaijen 
(graduates) in der Lofaltageszeitung erjdeinen gu fajjen. Wenn 
Dergleiden auch) von den meijten Leuten unbeachtet bleibt, ,,ctrwas 
bleibt immer hangen” und tragt dazu bei, das Ynterefje fiir die Ge- 
meindejdjule auch unter fremden Lenten zu ween und 3u fordern. 

Hier und da veranjtalte man Schulausjtelungen. Dies Mitte! 
eignet jid) am bejten an joldjen Orten, wo fic) mehrere Schulen in 
einer groperen Stadt befinden, die Werf unter- 
nehmen. Man fann aber denjelben Swe erreichen — wenn aud 
in geringerem Mage —, ohne dah} man eine bejondere Ausjtellung 
abbalt. Gute Gelegenheit Wusteilung von jehriftlicen Wrbeiten, 
written tests, diagrams uftv. bietet fic) in der Gemeinde- 
verjammlung. 

Manche Gemeinde hat die Regel, in der Verjammlung monat- 
fiche Berichte iiber die Schule, Schiilerzahl, Cinnahmen und WMus- 
gaben, Bejuche de8 Pajtors und der Schulvorjteher entgegenzu- 
nehinen. Wo dieje Regel nicht bejteht, fie aber dazu beitragen finnte, 
da8 Snterefje fiir die Schule gu fordern, follte fie eingefiihrt werden. 
ijt leider nur 3u wabhr, day die Schule, die Pflangitatte der Ge- 
meinde, 3u jelten in der Gemeindeverjammlung zur Sprache fommt. 

Wie oft man von folden ,,fiinjtliden Mitten” Gebraud machen 
follte, welde gu wablen, wie fie einguridten find und dergleiden, 
bleibt jedem Rebrer iiberlaffen. Berhaltnijfe und Umijtande find 
uiberall verfdieden. So viel diirfen wir aber wohl behaupten: 
Etwas follte in diefer Hinjicht iiberall gejdehen, mancherorts viel- 
leicht mehr, als bisher gefchehen ijt. 

(Fortfekung folgt.) 


ie 
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The Essential Facts to be Taught in Geography. 


(Conclusion.) 
PoLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

In this subject are included such matters as partitioning of 
the earth’s surface into countries and parts of countries, the local 
names given to these subdivisions and to the natural features that 
diversify them, the distribution of population, the opening of com- 
munication by roads, canals, and railroads, the distribution and 
increase of commerce and trade, manufactures, the industries, and 
the position and growth of towns and villages. Which of these 
should be treated first will be left to the teacher. Good starting- 
points are the streets, roads, or buildings in the school districts. 
The village, the town, or the city where the pupil lives should be 
studied at first in detail. The growth of such places, around 
a church, school, business, cross-roads, fords, rivers, junctions of 
railroads, forests, mines, etc., must be pointed out. 

The different kinds of labor should be enumerated. An at- 
- tempt may be made to classify the industries, or the people con- 
nected with them, as those which supply food, clothing, and those 
which are connected with transportation. 

Money. — The original system of exchange may be pointed 
out and illustrated by examples. From such examples the minds 
may be gradually led on to realize that all wealth consists of 
property that can be exchanged for some other kind of property. 
The inconveniences of this mode of exchange should be presented, 
and the necessity of having some medium of exchange illustrated. 
This medium is money. Coins are not the only medium of ex- 
change; trinkets were used by the Indians, furs and tobacco by 
the pioneers, bricks of compressed tea are used by the Tibetans 
and Mongols, shells, etc., by still other peoples. 

Next should be explained what materials are best suited as 
medium, and why precious metals are used. Probably the children 
are interested in the origin of the word money. The Latin people 
coined their money on Capitoline Hill, at the temple of Juno 
Moneta. Hence the word. One of the chief forms of wealth of 
the Romans consisted in herds of cattle (pecus); the wealth of 
any kind soon became to be called pecunia. Hence our words 
“pecuniary” and “impecunious.” 

Roads. — In olden times there were no roads. Rivers were 
the chief highways of trade. The people were satisfied to use 
bridle-paths or other trails. The Romans were the first to build 
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good roads, and they also paved them. Some of them are still to 
be seen in Rome, also in Great Britain, and other countries which 
they conquered. From this it is readily seen that it is important 
to have good roads for trade and transportation. Road-making 
should be explained, for example, asphalt, brick, concrete pave- 
ments or macadamizing a road. Macadam was a Scotchman, born 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, who conceived the idea of 
making a thick bed of fragments of rock, and allowing it to be 
smoothed and consolidated by traffic. As this could only be ae- 
complished with a great deal of labor and much wear and tear on 
vehicles and horses, rollers came into use. — Closely connected 
with good roads is the history of vehicles. The stage through 
which these passed may be named, as, the ancient chariots, lumber- 
wagons, carriages, stage-coaches, cars drawn by horses, locomotives, 
electric cars, bicycles, automobiles, and lastly air-ships. 

Communication. — From locomotion we naturally pass to 
communication. ‘The post-office will give us much material in 
this matter. We may follow a letter from the writer to the re- 
eipient. The purpose of the stamp and the classes of mail, the 
cost of stamps, ete., form valuable matter for discussion. 
The telegraph, telephone, and wireless come into consideration. 
Another convenience of the post-office is its dealings with money 
for the benefit of the people, and therefore ought not be omitted. 

Population. — Under this heading as summary will be men- 
tioned the number of people, or approximately the number of in- 
habitants, the chief industries, localization of these industries, and 
the influence of these upon the population. Explanation should 
be given why the population is dense or sparse in the respective 
localities. What it means to speak of a city in certain numbers of 
population must be shown by the number: of pupils or of the 
neighborhood of the child multiplied by a certain number. 

In the advanced stage of geography it will be found very ad- 
vantageous to take a wider range than the class-book, which should 
form the basis of teaching the ordinary work of the class-room. 
Books of travel, discovery, or voyages should be read and discussed, 
and finally essays may be written on certain subjects, as “The 
Fatherland,” “Our Country,” “Our State,’ “My Home,” ete. 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The fundamental idea of mathematical geography is measure- 
ment. This branch of geography cannot be fully comprehended 
until towards the end of the school-life. It treats the earth as 
a member of the solar system, and discusses its shape, size, density, 
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motions, and the influence of these motions in such phenomena as 
day and night, the seasons, the atmospheric changes, and the cur- 
rents of the ocean. It determines the position of places upon the 
earth’s surface, measures terrestrial distances and areas, and lays 
down rules by which adequate representations of the earth’s sur- 
face may be made in globes and maps. Therefore, I would again 
insist upon the necessity of map-drawing. It impresses neatness 
of hand, accuracy of representation, and familiarity with geo- 
graphical details. Some portions of this branch can be taught 
obviously at an early stage, as has been said in a_ previous 
paragraph. 

Many teachers in parochial schools omit this totally, or at 
least partly. I would advocate its teaching to show the child the 
wrong there is in it, and in that way prepare him for defense 
against the theory of evolution. Show him that the sun does 
really rise and set, and that the Word of God teaches this. Josh. 
10, 12—14: “Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day when the 
Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel, and 
said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and 
thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and 
the moon staid until the people had avenged themselves upon their 
enemies. Is not this written in the book of Joshua? So the sun 
stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down 
about a whole day. And there was no day like that before it or 
after it, that the Lord hearkened unto the voice of man; for the 
Lord fought for Israel.” Ps. 19, 4—6: “In them hath He set 
a tabernacle for the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming out of 
his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. His 
coming forth is from the end of heaven, and his circuit unto the 
ends of it; and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof,” etc. 


HIsToRICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

An early question in political geography is, Who are the people 

that inhabit the land, and in what respects are they marked as. 
a distinct community of men? ‘Three essential facts in the indi- 
viduality of a people are race, language, and history. At the 
outset, therefore, some information must be given regarding the 
race of mankind to which the people belong, and any modification 
or mixture of race it may inhabit. The circumstances of environ- 
ment do a great deal to mold the national character of a people. 
Therefore attention must be directed to the physical features which 
have previously been considered, and the temperament and political 
or industrial progress of a people. The subject of language offers 
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greater difficulty. The teacher will probably state where it is used, 
and with what degree of civilization it is associated, and whether 
or not it has a literature. Interesting information may be im- 
parted by means of regarding the kinship of the modern Romance 
tongues: Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, and French, 
and their connection with the ancient Roman; the connection of 
English, Dutch, German, Flemish, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Icelandic may be illustrated in like manner. An acquaintance 
with the meaning and gradual changes and corruptions are of 
great value in geographical inquiry. 

Names of places or physical features often have a meaning ~ 
which takes us back to old times. For example, the word “ton” 
or “tun” means a town surrounded by a quickset hedge. This was 
the known place as the owner’s town and took his name, as, Wil- 
mington, Charleston, Wellington, ete. Or the word “ham” = 
heim, as, Birmingham, Gillingham, etc. Or the word “burgh,” 
“bury,” “borough” =the fortified house of a mighty man, as, 
Strassburg, Pittsburgh, ete. Or “ville”? = village, or “vig” = 
village, villages sheltered by bays or creeks; also vics. The people 
from such places were called vikings. They changed them to 
“wichs” or “wich,” as, Sandwich, Norwich; or “castra” = walled 
towns, was changed to “cester,” as, Rochester, Winchester, Lan- 
caster, Gloucester, Worcester, ete. “Dun” = hill fort, as in Lon- 
don, Dundee, Dunedinfort Edwin, ete. The Welsh word “aber” 
at the mouth of a river, as Aberdeen, Aberfeldy, ete. 

Studying the Past. —'This subject can hardly be exaggerated. 
The child should know, or will be able to connect the present aspect 
of a country, the present political boundaries, and social conditions 
with those which preceded them and out of which they gradually 
grew. It is only in proportion as we realize that which has been 
that we can properly appreciate that which is or is to come. Of 
course, the present should be taught first, but we should not forget 
that the result is superficial and imperfect until we study the past. 
By this I mean we can better understand and appreciate our present 
advantages by alluding to the great disadvantages of our fathers 
and our country as a whole. All this cannot be pressed upon the 
mind of a child until a comparatively late stage in its progress has 
been reached; but attention should also be called to it at an early 
period. Old ruins and monuments, battlefields and birthplaces, 
castles and houses, and other relics are of great help and very 
instructive at this stage, and even the careless pupils will be im- 
pressed by them, and the lesson thus gained remains forever in 
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their memory. These things speak to us as did our forefathers’ 
voices. The child may be shown that the physical features of 
a community, country, state, or county change indeed, though very 
slowly. Probably a whole lifetime will see little or no change, 
such as the course of a river,.a valley, or mountainchain. But the 
political features may be totally changed in a decade or less, as by 
war the boundary-line, or the cutting away of forests, or building 
of cities and villages, of railroads, and of roads and bridges. Take, 
for instance, the good-road question of to-day, brought about by 
the use of automobiles. In this way the child will see that there 
are more names placed upon the map daily or old names dis- 
appearing as the occupation of the district changes: ec. g., towns 
that once were flourishing as lumber-centers, but otherwise isolated, 
have decreased or totally vanished; or mining, or manufacturing 
towns, ete. Here map-drawing is very helpful, starting with the 
vicinity of the. child’s home, and letting new names appear as new 
topics are explained and learned. To help the pupils to understand 
the map, imaginary trips may be taken. Always keep the points 
of the compass in view, and name the relative position of physical 
and political features as they are crossed, as towns, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, oceans, and probably, important railroads. Some of 
the natural features are shown upon maps by the engraving used. 

Learning strings of names from some printed list should be 
shunned in geography. Each name should be learned from the 
map, so that it carries a definite geographical position in the 
memory. ‘The internal administration, police organization, reli- 
gion, education, army and navy, internal communication, including 
roads, railroads, canals, postal system, coinage and money, trade 
and industries, and colonial possessions, should be touched upon. 
Geography and history are inseparably interwoven, and one cannot 
be fully comprehended without the other. I mean that people 
reading about countries of bygone days sometimes have altogether 
wrong ideas of what they were then and are now. The boundary- 
lines are too often supposed to be stable. We need not go far into 
history to make clear the progress of geographical development of 
a nation. 

While class-books serve as the basis of the lessons, their state- 
ments should be increasingly supplemented and expanded, not only 
by the teacher, but also by the pupil himself. It is well, therefore, 
that class-books be changed at certain intervals, because the occu- 
pation, industries, and general mode of living of people is greatly 
changed in a decade, sometimes in a shorter period of time. 

F. W. Scnvrrz. 
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Horace Mann. 
Contributed by E. A. JACOBSEN.” 


Let us now glance briefly at the contents of these Reports, 
and examine a few of the educational principles of this enthu- 
siastic reformer and follower of Pestalozzi. 

The First Report, 1837, relates to schoolhouses. In this re- 
port Mann urges improvements in school-buildings, such as better 
light, ventilation, etc.. Here he also touches upon the duties of 
school boards, selection of teachers, and regrets the employment 
of incompetent teachers. 

The Second Report, 1838, contains a discussion on the method 
of teaching reading. He advocates the teaching of reading by the 
word method, and condemns the alphabetical process.. 

The Third Report, 1839, deals mainly with the question of 
school libraries. The employment of children in factories is also 
discussed. 

The Fourth Report, 1840, points out the desirability of union 
or consolidated schools for the sake of grading and classifving the 
pupils and cheapening the cost of instruction. 

Many writers in the newspapers and periodicals of to-day 
refer with great satisfaction to the very modern consolidated 
school idea. But as early as 1838 Mann refers in his Second 
Lecture, page 97, to a law in Massachusetts, not compulsory, but 
permissive, which authorizes the union of two or more school dis- 
tricts, so as to form a union or central school for teaching more 
advanced studies to the older children. It allows the continua- 
tion of existing district schools for the smaller pupils. 

Mann claims that the advantages accruing to the older pupils 
will be more than doubled at a diminished expense. In this Report 
he also shows the value of regular attendance at school. 

The Fifth Report, 1841, has obtained world-wide fame for 
its presentation of the advantages of education and its effect upon 
the fortunes of men. He showed how education awakens thought, 
increases the resources of the individual, opening his eves to the 
possibilities of combinations not seen by the uneducated. 

The Sixth Report, 1842, insists upon the study of physiology 
and other practical subjects in preference to subjects having little 
or no use in daily life. 


* The preceding instalments should also be credited to the above- 
named contributor. 
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The Seventh Report, 1843, is an account of his six months’ 
study of the schools of England, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. It is absorbingly interesting from beginning to end. 
Mann saw much in the European schools that claimed his ad- 
miration. But the schools of Germany which he had visited — 
in Hamburg, Magdeburg, Berlin, Potsdam, Halle, Weissenfels, 
Leipsic, Dresden, Erfurt, Weimar, Eisenach, Frankfurt am Main, 
in the Grand Duchy of Nassau, of Hesse-Darmstadt, of Baden, 
and in all the principal cities in the Rhenish Provinces of Prussia 
— were a source of inspiration and deep satisfaction to this stu- 
dent of child welfare. The German methods of teaching, German. 
preparedness, as far as the teacher was concerned, German efficiency 
in school discipline generally, the German teacher’s “ungeheuchelte- 
Freude” in many instances when a pupil would give a bright 
answer or give evidence that he or she had been trained to think, 
—al! these things filled Horace Mann with a most ardent enthu- 
siasm for German schools, and in them he learned much that he 
thought might profitably be adopted at home, viz., frequent use 
of the blackboard, oral instruction, normal schools, ete. — In this 
Report he broaches the question of corporal punishment and the 
overcultivation of the memory of words. — One thing he strongly 
disliked in Europe was the use of the public schools for the sup- 
port of the state religion. 

Especially to the Prussian schools he accorded high praise. 
He said: “The Prussian schoolmaster has so good methods of 
teaching reading, writing, grammar, geography, and arithmetic 
that in half the time he produces greater and better results than 
we in New England.” This report was immediately construed by 
the thirty-one schoolmasters of Boston as a reflection upon their 
methods. Very soon there was a long and intensely bitter con- 
troversy raging between Horace Mann on one side and _ these 
conservative Boston schoolmasters on the other. Mann wrote con- 
cerning this strife: “There are owls who, to adapt the world to 
their own eyes, would always keep the sun from rising. Most 
teachers among us have been animated to greater exertions by the 
account of the best schools in Europe. Others are offended at 
being driven out of the paradise which their own self-esteem had 
erected for them.” This controversy caused Horace Mann much 
anxiety. However, his fighting spirit was aroused, and reply fol- 
lowed reply, and rejoinder followed rejoinder. Not long after, 
thirty of the most prominent men of Boston rallied to Mann’s 
support, among them such men as Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett, 
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John Greenleaf Whittier, Theodore Parker, and others. Mann 
came out of the conflict triumphant. 

Let us now turn to a closer review of the points in this 
famous Seventh Report upon which, Horace Mann laid special 
emphasis. We may with profit to us and to our schools briefly 
examine his views on corporal punishment. He says (p. 357, Lec- 
ture VII, 1840): “Corporal punishment should in ordinary cases 
be private. Punishment is often braved by audacious natures, 
and its effect is lost upon them by its publicity. Such audacious 
natures wish to sustain or win a reputation for hardiness and 
indomitableness of spirit, and hence they will bear any punish- 
ment, if publicly inflicted, without shrinking or flinching, just as 
an Indian sings when he is tortured, or as some steel-fibered 
malefactors walk unconcernedly up the gallows’ ladder, as though 
they were going upstairs to bed. So far as the effect upon other 
pupils is concerned, it is obvious that the imaginations of those 
pupils who do not witness the punishment will be likely to exag- 
‘gerate the punishment beyond the reality, thus producing in them 
more awe and respect than if they had witnessed it. Under 
actual inspection punishment would have its limits of suffering, 
to the observer, but imagination has no limits.” Horace Mann 
goes on to say: “Punishment of any kind is never inflicted in the 
right spirit, in the right measure, or with right results, unless it 
is as painful to him who imposes as to him who receives it.” 
One biographer says that Mann could not restrain his tears when 
called upon merely to reprimand an unruly pupil. Mann main- 
tains that the frequent necessity of corporal punishment arises 
chiefly from a want of competency or fitness in the teacher. He 
says this can be easily seen from the fact that certain teachers 
find it necessary to punish their pupils abundantly, but being 
succeeded by a competent person, the necessity of such punish- 
ment almost entirely vanishes, the same school being governed 
without it for a long period of time. He writes as follows: 
“What seems to me utterly unjustifiable and worthy of condemna- 
tion is a resort to corporal punishment because it may seem to 
be a more summary and convenient method of securing obedience 
and diligence than such a preparation for lessons on the part of 
the teacher as would make the lessons more attractive to the 
pupil. If the proper influences constantly radiate from the teacher 
and pervade the schoolroom the cases of insurgency against him 
will be rare. Such cases, however, may occur, and when they do 


occur, they suggest their own remedy. If the talent and skill of 
14 
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the teacher are not sufficient to arouse the indolence or restrain 
the waywardness of the pupil; if his commanding dignity and 
benevolence cannot change perverseness into docility, or melt down 
obstinacy into submission, then the teacher must use physical 
power. The superiority of the heart, the superiority of the head, 
the superiority of the arm,—this is the order of the means to 
secure an observance of the law. As soon as possible, however, 
the teacher must ascend from the low superiority of muscle to the 
higher and spiritual forces, that they may the sooner supersede 
the lower.” He then expresses a view which does not meet with 
the approval of some of our very modern and effeminate school- 
masters. He says: “Yet great as the evil of corporal punish- 
ment is in our day [1843], I admit that it is less than the evil 
of insubordination or disobedience. It is better, therefore, to 
tolerate corporal punishment in cases where the teacher has no 
other resort than to suffer insubordination or disobedience in our 
schools.” “Obedience or subordination” (Ninth Report, 1845) “‘is 
primarily due to the law of God. The teacher is the representa- 
tive and the interpreter of that law, and is clothed with power 
to punish its violations.” 

Even in Horace Mann’s time there were people who were 
directly opposed to all corporal punishment in schools. He refers 
to this in his Seventh Lecture, and says: “As an argument against 
corporal punishment some people urge that it makes the body 
a vicarious and involuntary and innocent sufferer for the offenses 
of the mind. It is the mind, they say, which wills, which offends, 
and to punish the body for the offenses of the mind is as unjust 
as to punish John for the sins of Peter. But if it is the mind 
which offends, is it not also the mind which suffers in the conse- 
quent penalty? Separate the mind from the body, would the 
body’s dead members then suffer? If body and mind are to be — 
considered as two, though the mind may be the original offender, 

yet the body becomes a partaker in the crime (particeps criminis) 
by consenting to carry the criminal purpose of the mind into exe- 
cution, and may therefore be lawfully punished as an accessory 
after the fact.” 

In this Seventh Report Horace Mann also denounces the over- 
cultivation of the memory of words, that is, the memorizing of 
words and sentences, on the part of the pupil, without criticism 
and reflection on their meaning, on the part of the teacher; having 

pupils learn, read, and recite words and sentences day after day, 
year in and year out, without any explanation or commentary on 
the part of the teacher, a mechanical training of the mind fit 
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only’ for parrots. He continues: “If Adam had named all cattle 
and the fowl of the air and every beast of the field without 
seeing them, think you he would have known which was which 
when he actually saw them afterwards? So it is when children 
read words without understanding their meaning.” “Lesen und 
nicht verstehen ist halb muessig gehen.” 

In reading this part of the Seventh Report, we are strongly 
reminded of the following words of Amos Comenius (1592—1671) 
written two hundred years before, in which he deplores the fact 
that too much time was given to words and too little to the under- 
standing: “My fundamental principle, an irrefragable law of 
didactics, is, that the understanding and the tongue should always 
advance in parallel lines. The human being tends to utter what 
he apprehends. If he does not apprehend the word he uses, he 
is a parrot: if he apprehends without words, he is a dumb statue.” 
And again we find Comenius saying: “The right instruction of 
youth does not consist in cramming them with a mass of words, 
phrases, sentences, and opinions, but in unfolding the under- 
standing, that many little streams may flow therefrom as from 
a living fountain.” 

It is interesting also to note what Pestalozzi says in this con- 
nection: “A man who has only word-wisdom is less susceptible to 
the truth than a savage. The use of mere words produces men who 
believe that they have reached the goal because their whole life 
has been spent in talking about it, but who never ran toward it, 
because no motion impelled them to make the effort; hence I come 
to the conviction that the fundamental error —the blind use of 
words in instruction — must be extirpated before it is possible 
to resuscitate life and truth.” 

“Eventually,” remarks Horace Mann, “the most glib recita- 
tion becomes the best, and the less the pupils are delayed by 
‘thought, the faster they can prate, just as a mill clacks quicker 
when there is no grist in the hopper. Through such a course, as 
far as the common school branches are concerned, the faculties 
of the mind are weakened, and lose their steadiness instead of be- 
coming strengthened. We should stimulate the mind of the pupil 
to develop its own power of thought. Spontaneity and self-activity 
are the necessary conditions under which the mind educates itself, 
and gains power and independence.” It is this important prin- 
ciple which is and has been gradually permeating and changing 
modern education since the days of Comenius down to our own 
time, and which was so vigorously insisted upon by Horace Mann. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Percentage and Its Application. 


How to Use the Book. — At first don’t use it at all. It may 
be useful after the fundamental facts of the subject are well fixed 
by oral teaching, but not at first. 


. Some TuHines Not to TEACH. 


1) Say nothing about base, rate, amount, percentage, cases, ete. 

2) In the early stages make no use of problems involving 
money values. Pupils are likely to get an erroneous notion that 
this subject always has to do with money, and that it is in some 
way related to the dollar, and is thus a topic growing out of the 
table of United States money. The name of the subject and the 
fact that many of its applications refer to money transactions 
lead to these errors. 

3) Don’t use the decimal form of multiplier in solving prob- 
lems in percentage. It leads to confusion. 


Wuat to TEACH. 


First, that per cent. means for each hundred.* One per cent. 
means one for each hundred, or one-hundredth; two per cent. 
means two for each hundred, or two-hundredth, ete. 

The pupil has learned that the simplest way to take one- 
hundredth of a number is to move the decimal point two places 
to the left. In marking a point which has been moved for the 
purpose of dividing or multiplying it will be convenient to write 
it either as a little cross or above the line. 

Problem: What is 7% of 4556? 

Nolution: 45.56 
; 7 One per cent. of 4556 is 45.56 and 7% of it is 


—- 7 times 45.56. 
318.92 


1. In a certain town there were 450 houses. Eight per cent. of them 
were destroyed by a tornado; how many were destroyed? 

2. A man sold 9%, of a section of land; how many acres did he sell? 

3. Six per cent. of a flock of sheep died, and then there were 282 
sheep. How many died? 

Solution: If six of every hundred died, 94 of every hundred were left. 
If 282 are 94 per cent., 282 + 94 — one per cent.—3. Since 3 sheep are 
one per cent. of the whole flock and since 6%, died, 6 times 3 sheep, or 18 
sheep, died. 


* The classical purist may object to this on the ground that per 
governs the accusative and not the ablative. But the above is never- 
theless correct. The meaning of a Latin phrase used in English is not 
always a literal translation. ‘ 
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4. Twelve per cent. of a regiment were killed and 704 were left. How 
many were there at first? 

5. Sixty pupils are enrolled. Five per cent. are absent; how many 
are present? 

6. Find 742% of 422 pounds of butter. 

7. Ita bolt of cloth there were 43 yards, but when sponged it shrank 
2%; how long was it then? 


‘Give many problems like the above. Then give thorough drill 
on the following fractional parts of 100: 


Thirds . Eighths ... [1216] .... 
Fourths .|25 |....|75° |....].... Twelfths ..| 


Drill on the’ thirteen facts above noted until they are thor- 
oughly learned, so that when the teacher speaks the fractions ¥;, 
34. Vy, ete., the pupil will instantly respond with the correspond- 
ing number of hundredths, 3314, 75, 1214, ete. 


Problem: A flag-statf was 168 feet long, Operation: 12)168 

and 8, per cent. of it was in the ground. How 14 
long was it? ——— 
144 ft. 


1. A man had 264 acres of land Operation: 8) 264 
and sold 37% per cent. of it. How ae 
much did he sell? 333 = 99 acres. 
2. A forest fire destroyed 804% of my Operation: Y = 160 ed 
wood, and I then had 160 cords lett; how 4% x4 
much was burned? —— 
640 ed. 


Give many problems like the above, involving applications of 
all the facts given in the table. 

The tenths are not given in the drill table because it is not 
necessary. ‘They are so easy that they need no drill. The sevenths, 
ninths, etc., are omitted because of their very limited value in 
practise. Fifths above 20 per cent. are easier to handle as tenths. 

The Western Teacher. 


-0- 


The Long and the Short of It. 


Let the students prepare lists of words derived from other 
languages, and write also their Anglo-Saxon synonyms. The strik- 
ing difference between the words in the two lists will be apparent. 
Call attention to the fact that when an English-speaking person 
is excited or thoroughly in earnest, no matter how rich may be his 
vocabulary in words of classic origin, he expresses his deepest 
feeling in the forcible little Saxon words. 
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Neues Orgelwerf. 


Lists like the following will readily be made by pupils: 


cavity — hole 
benign — kind 
enemy — foe 
receive — take 
donation — gift 
conflagration — fire 
generous — free 
superior — better 


contrive — plan 
discover — find 
imprecate — curse 
impinge — hit 
conflict — fight 
address — speech 
collation — feast 
apprehend — catch 


defeat — whip 
navigate — sail 
difficult — hard 
aliment — food 
masticate — chew 
repast — meal 
fracture — break 
adhere — cling 


oscillate — shake 

peculate — steal 
summit—top  _ 
— know 


conceal — hide 
injure — hurt 
prevarieate — lie 

exhibit — show decease — die 

affection — love elevate — lift 

Selections from the reading-book may be used to advantage 
in this kind of work. Have pupils substitute longer words for 
short ones, and vice versa. This will lead to critical observation 
of the style of different authors. — The Western Teacher. 


retreat — run 
assist — help 
reside — live 


Menes Orgelwerf. 


Das ,Schulblatt’ hat jdon langere Zeit feine Dispofition von 
Orgeln, die in unjern hitherifchen Gemeinden aufgejtellt werden, ge- 
bradt. Daf auch in diejfer Beziehung Fortidritt in der rechten Rich- 
tung unter gemacht wird, zeigt unter andern’ unjere umgebaute 
und vergrogerte Orgel. 

Das Hauptwerf und drei Bedalregijter ftehen hinter dem Hoch- 
altar, wabrend Oberwerf und Solowerf mit refp. einem PBedal- 
regijter in gerdumigen Simmern auf der Empore, recdhts und linfs 
pom Witare, placiert find. Der Spieltijdh befindet fich auf dem Flur 
Der Kirche vor den Witarftufen und ijt olgendes ijt die 


DiSspofition: 
Orgel in der (utherifdjen Immanuelsfirdhe gu Grand Rapids, Mid. 
Hauptwert. 
6. Viol da Gamba .......... 8 Metall........ 7138 a 
9, Flauto Harmonique ..... Metall........ 
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Oberwert. 
12. Lieblic) Gedadt .......... 16’ 73 Pfeifer 
13. Geigenprinzipal .......... Metal........ 
V4. Galistonal ... 8’ Metall... 
15. Vox Celeste ............. 8 Metall... , 
16. Vieblid) Gedadt .......... 8’ 7 
21. Dolce Cornet ............ Schisig; Metall........ 
23. Orchestral Oboé ......... Metall........ 
24. Vox Humana (Trem.)...- & Metall. 7 


25. Tremulant 
Solowerf. 


26. Contra Fagot ........... 16’ 73 Pfeifer 
30. Viol d’Orchestra ........ Metall... 
31. Rohrflite 4’ Metal... 73 ” 
Glodenipiel ... 30 Rohren 
34. Tremulant 

Pedal 
35. Pringipalbap ............ 10’ 30 Pfeifer 


Megierwerf: 

Bilge: Drei Bilge mit 6 Boll Winddrud. 

Projpefte: Biwei gegen den Wltar, dem XWuditorium ju. 
Krafterzeuger: Gin 5-Pferdefrafte-Orgqoblo. 

Stimmung: Jnternationale Stimmung. 

Spicltifah: Freiftehend und beweglic. 


Koppeln 
. Hauptwerk zu Pedal.......... 8 50. Hauptiweré Hauptiwerf...... 16’ 
. Oberwerk zu Pedal........... 8 51. Hauptwerf ju Hauptwerf...... 4’ 
. Solowerf Pedal........... 8 Oberwerf 3u Oberwerf........ 16’ 
. Oberwerf 3u Hauptiverf....... 16’ 53. Oberwerf Oberwerf........ 4 
. Oberwerk Hauptwerf....... 8’ 54. Solowerf ju Solowerf........ 16’ 
. Oberiverf Hauptiverf....... 4" 55. Solowerf yu Solowerf........ 4’ 
. Solowerf 3u Hauptiverf....... 8 56. Hauptwerf Pedal.......... 4’ 
. Solowerf Hauptiwerf....... 57. Pedal yu Pedal .............. 4’ 


. Solowerf 3u Oberwerf........ 4’ 
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Kombinations itge (mittels Dructnipfe). 


58. Hauptwert: piano 

59. Hauptiverf: mezzoforte 
60. Hauptiwerf: forte 

61. Hauptivert: volle Orgel 
62. Entlaftungsdrudtnropf 
63. Oberwerf: piano 

64, Oberiwerf: mezzoforte 
65. Oberiwert: forte 

66. Cbherwerk: volle Orgel 
67. Entlaftungsdrudfnopf 
68. Solowerf: piano 

69. Solowerf: mezzoforte 
70. Solowerf: volle Orgel 
71. Entlaftungsdrudfnopf 
72. Pedal: piano 

73. Yedal: forte 


74. Pedal: volle Orgel 

75. Pedal: 

76. Entlaftungsdrudtnopf 

77. Bolles Wert 

78. Prinjzipaldor 

79. Entlaftung 

80. Streiderdyor 

81. Entlaftung 

d2. Flitencor 

83. Entlaftung 

84. Nohriverfehor 

85. Entlaftung 

Fuptritt fiir Obertwerk 

87. Fuptritt fiir Solowert 

R&. Crescendo: und Diminuendo-Fupe- 
tritt 


89—145. Wrescendo- und 
146—202. Freie, beweglice Kombinationsdriuc {nipfe. 
203—212. Drucfnipfe fiir Verbindungsziige mit 


Summa. 
11 Regifter. Sprechende Pfeifen ..........-. 1026 
Projfpettpfeifen 100 
Verftellbare 57 =Summa der Dructnipfe .. 4......212 
2M. Himmler. 


Die verjammelte fic) vom 2. bis 
gum 4, April in Prajes Vergemanns Gemeinde ju Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Etwa vierzig Lehrer und einige Lehrerinnen batten fic) eingejtellt. 
Die erjte Sigung begann am 2. April, nadmittags 2 Whr, und 
wurde mit Gejang, Verlejung eines Sdhriftabjdnitts und Gebet er- 
dffnet. Darauf verlas der Vorfiger, BH. Sarmann, die Erdffnungs- 
rede. Herr Prajes Bergemann begriifte die Ronferenz mit warmen 
Worten. 

gangen wurden Sigungen gehalten. Folgende Wrbei- 
ten famen 3ur Behandlung: Praktijdhe: Gideon”, Lehrer Badh- 
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mann; ,,sacjons Wdminijtration”, Lehrer Sautner; WAnjchauungs- 
unterridt: Apfel“, Lehrer Viihrs; ,,Unterjdied gwijden Gejeg 
und Evangelium’, Lehrer Siecfe; “A Lesson in Penmanship”, Leb- 
rer Hoffmann; “A Lesson in Division of Denominate Numbers”, 
der Unterzeicnete; “A Picture Lesson”, Rod. Theoretijde 
Arbeiten: “Spelling in Our Schools”, Lehrer Beige; ,,Lidhtieiten 
des Lehrerberufs”, Lehrer Damfdhler; “Cultivation of the Will”, 
Lehrer Schmidt; “How to Conduct a Recitation to Induce Proper 
Habits of Study”, Lehrer Serrabn. Wile Arbeiten bis auf die legte 
wurden eingebend bejprocden und angenommen. Der Referent der 
legten Mrbeit wird jeine Wusfiihbrungen auf der nadjten KRonferen3 
praftijd vorfiibren. 

Cinige Speszialfragen wurden aufgeworfen und bejproden. 
lege Serrabn wurde als Delegat fiir die im Sommer abzubaltende 
NAUgemeine in Forejt Barf, Sil, gewabhlt. Kollege 
Schmidt ijt Erjagmann. Der Vertreter diejer Konfereng joll jeine 
bier gelieferte Urbeit auf jener vorlegen. 

Will’s Gott, verjammelt fic) die Konfereng vom 10. bis 
12. Oftober in der Dreieinigfeitsgemeinde 3u Sheboygan. Fol- 
gende Arbeiten find bereitzuhalten: PBraftijdhe: ,,Chrijtus wird ver- 
Xehrer Burf; “Malay Archipelago”, Lehrer Wlbers; 
“Third-grade Spelling Lesson”, Lehrer Nojenthal; Hus“, Lehrer 
eters; ,Bauli Befehrung”, Lehrer Barmann; “A Drill in the 
Correct Use of Lie and Lay”, Qebrer Bierlein; neue Wrbeiten: 
»Rain und Whel”, Lehrer Pingel; “A Lesson in Phonic Reading”, 
atl. Rionfa; “A Lesson in Civies”, Lehrer Halleen; ,,Luthers 
Sugend“, Lehrer Sievert; “A Lesson in Hygiene: What to Do in 
Case of Drowning”, Lehrer Wesel; “A Socialized Recitation”, Leh- 
rer Serrabn. Theoretijdhe Arbeiten: “Busy-work in the Primary 
Grades in Arithmetic”, Lehrer Ralb; “Proper School Equipment 
for Successful Teaching”, Lehrer Schulz; ,,€influj der Reforma- 
tion auf unjer Schulwejen”, Lehrer Gitjd; “Accreditation of Our 
Schools by the Public Schools”, Sehrer Benz; “State Laws regard- 
ing Sanitation, Light, Ventilation, Heating, etc., of School Build- 
ings”, Lehrer W. Sellermann. 

Nachdem der Gemeinde der Dan€ der RKonfereng votiert und 
einige Entidhuldigungen entgegengenommen tworden waren, folgte 
am Yittwodmittag Vertagung mit Gebet. Felten. 


Der Lehrer ijt nie fertig. 
(Sr. Wd. Wilh. Dieftertveg. ) 
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Vermifdtes. 


Die verfdiedenen dhinefifden Verfionen der Bibel erfordern, 
wie Dr. Bondfield im China Mission Yearbook darlegt, die fort- 
laufende Arbeit eines Mannes auf etwa 242 Sahre. ber 100 Euro- 
paer und Wmerifaner haben die bejten Sabre ibres Lebens diefer 
Arbeit gewidmet. Miedrig geidhavt, find $275,000 verausgabt wor- 
den bet der IUberjegung und Revifion der Heiligen Schrift. Wenn 
die Musqaben der verjchiedenen chinefijden Dialefte hingugerechnet 
werden, jo wiirde die Zabl von Yabhren, die ein der Wrbeit 
gewidmet hatte, auf 863 fommen, die der beteiligten Ytiffionare 
auf 150 und die Muslagen auf $400,000. Dr. Bondfield fiigt hinau: 
e8 war der wert.“ 

Gine der alteften Bibeln, die zugleid) die fojtharjte ijt, die qeqen- 
wartig befannt ijt, befindet fic) im British Museum in London. 
Diele Bibel wurde im Vabhrzehnt de$ fiebten Nahrhunderts 
pon Mlfuin und jeinen Schiilern fopiert und Raijer Karl dem Groen 
bei jeiner Rrdmung im Yahre 800 iiberreicht. Das Werf ijt mit 
groker bergejtellt worden; die Worte ,,Gott“ und 
find mit goldenen Buchjtaben ausgefiihrt. Viele zierlicde 
Bilder und Ornamente fchmiicten das Buch. Hiir eine Riejenjumme 
wurde die. Bibel endlich fiir da$8 British Museum erworben, nad- 
dem Franfreid) abgelehnt hatte, 10,000 Dollars dafiir gu 3zahlen. 

Das umfangreidfte Bud) der Welt ijt die jogenannte Teujfels- 
bibel in der foniglichen Bibliothef 3u Stockholm. Das Buch ijt 
3 Sub bod und 1 Jub 8 Boll breit und fo fehiwer, dak drei Mann 
notig find, e8 aufzubeben. bejteht aus 309 Seiten Perqament, 
fiir die 109 CEjelShaute verarbeitet wurden. Wuf jeder Seite find 
Spalten Lert in einer fleinen gotijdhen Schrift mit bunten Wn- 
fangsbudjtaben. Der Ginband bejteht aus majfiven, andert- 
halb Soll dicen Cicenbrettern, die durch Metallgebinde verfdhloffen 
werden. Das Buch enthalt in bunter Folge das Wite und das Neue 
Tejtament, hebraijdhe Schriften, die Werfe Vfidors von Sevilla, die 
Bshmifdhe Chronif Mosmos, ein Bupgebet und 
formeln 3ur Seilung von Rranfheiten und zur Wuffindung von 
Dieben. CES fcheint, dak der erjte Teil Buches im zehnten 
hundert, der 3tveite erjt ettoa dreihundert Sabre fpater in einem 
bohmifdhen Rlofter in Podlowik gejdrieben worden ijt. Das Buch 
wurde 1648 in Brag von dem fchwedijden General RKonigSmare 
erobert; fein Name ijt einer Legende gu verdanfen, wonadh ein 
bohmifcher Mind, der zum Tode verurteilt war, das gange Bud 
in einer eingigen Nacht mit Hilfe de3 Teufel$ gejdrieben haben joll. 


« 
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Points on Teaching History. — Teach history by topics, not 
by pages. Forbid the recitation of the text. Verbatim recitation 
of the text trains a pupil to distrust himself. From the beginning 
require the essential facts stated in the pupil’s own language., The 
aim in teaching history is character, not facts. A knowledge of 
facts is valuable only when it ends in correct ideals. 

Pedagogical Pebbles, Patrick. 


Literarijdes. 


Synodalberidt des Atlantifahen Diftrifts der Deutfehen Luth. 
Synode von Mijjouri, Ohio u. a. St. Coneordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. $reis: 18 Cts. 

Dies ijt cin fehr Iehrreicher Bericht fiir jeden Schulmann, der darz 
liber orientieren twill, welch feqen3reichen Cinfluy die Reformation auf da3 

Schulwejen gehabt hat. BW. C. K. 


Synodalberidt des der Deutjcdhen Cv.-Luth. 
Synode von MNifjouri, Ohio u. a. St. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. $Breis: 14 Cts. 

Der Chriv. Referent, Herr D. F. Pieper, behandelte das ewig neue 
Thema: ,Die Verfohrung deS mit Gott.“ Die Gedanfen, die 
darin far durchgefiihrt wurden, find die folgenden: Der Menjch braucht eine 
Verfohrung mit Gott, fann fie aber felbjt nicht befchaffen. Durch Chrifti 
ftellvertretende Genugtuung hat Gott aber die gange Welt mit fic verfohnt. 
Will nun der Menjeh feinerfeits der Verfohnung mit Gott teilhaftig werden, 
jo mug er Die gdttliche von der durch Chrijtum geftifteten BVer- 
fohrung glauben. Gin glaubiger Lehrer miirde fich felbjt einen grofen 
Dienjt ertveifen, wenn er diejen Vericht Lefen und auf fich eintvirfen lajjen 
twiirde; Der Gemeinde und der gangen Kirche aber wiirde e3 gugute fommen, 
wenn er, foviel an ihm ijt, mithelfen twiirde, ihn gu verbreiten. 

G&S findet jich in diefem Bericht auch ein interefjanter Bericht de3 Schul- 
fomitee3. Wir lajjen ihn hier folgen: 

1. , Gemeinde follte nidt nur fiir eine gute Gemeindefdgule 
mit geniigenden und geeigneten Qe hrfraften forgen, jondern fie follte 
jich auch das Biel feben in ihrer Schule, wo immer tunlich, fo bald al mig 
lih act Grade einguricten.” 

2. , Wo immer moglicd, follten neue Sechulen geqriindet oder tveitere 
Klajfen eingericdtet werden.“ 

3. min aber miglide unjerer Gemeinz 
den fein Grund, in diefem widhtigen und ndtigen NijfionSiwerf nachgulaffen, 
jo ijt auch fiir die bereits englifc&h gewordenen Gemeinden fein Grund vor-z 
handen, fich diefer Verpflichtung gu entgiehen, fiir chrijtlicke Erziehung und 
chriftlicken Unterricht der ihnen befohlenen Lammmer gu forgen. fann 
die Sonntagsjchulen nicht gur Geniige gejdehen. Die Sonntag3fdulen 
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follten Wochenfchulen nicht gum Nachteil werden. Wo fie beftehen, follten 
fie al Refrutierungsfeld fiir die Wochenfdulen benubt werden.“ 

4. ,€in Haupterforderni3 eines woblgeordneten Schulwejens ijt, dak 
nicht nur jedes Klajjengimmer einen recht praftifden Stundenplan 
vorwweijen fann, fondern dap auch jede Schule einen vollitandigen Leh xr - 
plan befige. Hier gilt e3 vor allem, rechte Cinheitlichfeit angujtreben, 
fofale Berhaltniffe nicht unberiidjichtigt gelajjen werden Ddiirfen. 
Herr Lehrer O: Kolb sen. und Prof. O. Rujch wurden beauftragt, die ein- 
leitenden Schritte gu tun, einen muijtergiiltigen Lehrplan gufjammenguftellen. “ 

5. |, Ginheitlichfeit wird auch empfoblen in begug auf den Wnfang 
des SHhuljahres. Diefes follte nicht nach Ojtern, fondern nach den 
Sonmerferien beginnen. Dammit ift nod) nicht gefagt, day auch die 
firmation an das Ende des Schuljahres gefebt werden mug.“ 

6. ,Gropere Cinheitlichfeit in unfern Schulen wird auch durch gleide 
SHhulbiidher ergielt. find auch hier oft lofale Anforderungen be- 
ftimmend, doch follte man ernjtlich bejtrebt fein, fo viel als moglich die Biicher 
de Concordia Publishing House eingufiihren, rejp. beigubehalten oder jolche, 
die von unferm Verlagshaus defigniert werden.“ 

7. geeignete Schulgebaude, alle notigen Lehrmittel, geniigende und 
geeignete Lehrfrafte fowie gute Vefoldung derfelben ijt gu forgen.“ 

8. ,Das SGhulgeld wird vielerorts abgefdhajft, und der 
Schulunterhalt aus der Gemeindefajje beftritten. Die Nommijjion begriijt 
Diefen Wedhfel mit Freuden und empfiehlt ihn zur allgemeinen Nachahmung.“ 

9. ,Den Schulunterricht betreffend, ijt e3 wichtig, dafy nicht nur jedes 
RKlaffengimmer feinen Stundenplan befist, jondern day derjelbe auch ge- 
wifjenhaft innegehalten werde. der Konfirmandennterricht 
follte den Stundenplan nicht jtiren. Bajtor und Lehrer follten jich hierin 
bverjtandigen. “ 

So weit die Empfehlungen der Allgemeinen Schulbehorde die S hu - 
fen betreffend. 

Mus verfdhiedenen Griinden hielten wir fiir befjer, in diefem Jahre 
feine andern Empfehlungen hingugufiigen. Yun noch einige Empfehlungen 
‘pas SHhulfomitee des Diftritts betreffend. 

1. ,Damit die Kommiffion inftand gefebt wird, einen rechten Cinblic 
in das Schulwejen ihres Dijtrifts gu befommen, ijt vonndten, dapR ihr 
wiederum Beridte gugehen aus den Bifitationsfreijen. 
Gerade in den Vifitationsfreifen ijt Gelegenheit, mit den eingelnen Schulen 
Direft in Fiihling gu treten; Hier follte darum eine regelmapige und ein- 
fichtsvolle BVifitation der Schulen ein- und durchgefiihrt werden. Dak aber 
der Vijitator allein diefer wichtigen AWufgabe nicht immer gerecht werden 
fann, hat die Erfahrung gelehrt. Darum wird den Diftriften empfobhlen, 
bei Veftimnuing der Vifitationsdiftrifte und bet VBefebung derfelben die Viji- 
tation der Schulen befonder3 in3 Wuge gu fajjen und den Vijitatoren gur 
befferen Wusfiihrung ihres geeiqnete Hilfe gur Seite gu 
ftellen.“ 

Wir erlauben uns nun, die Ehriv. Synode darauf aufmerfjam gu 
madden, ob e3 nicht gut ware, um die im vorigen Paragraphen nidtig 
begeichneten Beridjte aus den Vijitationstreifen gu erlangen, der Kommiffion 
gu erlauben, Fragebogen angufertigen und drucden gu lafjen fiir die Sdhulen 
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Des Dijtrifts, die dann beantwortet und der Kommiffion wieder gugeftellt 
werden follen. 

2. ,Die Dijtriftsfommifjion follte nicht nur an die WAgemeine Sdhul- 
behirde, jondern auch auf den Diftriftsfynoden regelmapig iiber den Stand 
der Schulen ihres Diftrifts wie auch iiber ihre Tatigkeit im Yntereffe der- 
felben berichten.“ 

Diefer Vericht wurde angenommen. K. 


Synodalberidt des Wejtlidhen Dijtrifts der Deutfchen Cv.-Luth. Synode 
von Mijjfouri, Ohio vi. a. St. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. YBreis: 13-Cts. 

Diejer Vericht ijt gweifelsohne ein fojtlicher Beitrag gur Reformations- 
fiteratur in unfern Sreifen. Yn demfelben fcildert Herr D. C. A. W. Kraus 
den Kampf Luthers mit Carljtadt in fo anfchaulicder Weife, dak man ungern 
den Bericht fortlegt, che man ihn gang gelejen hat. 

liber das Schulwefen werden die dieSbegiiglidhen auf der Synode ge- 
fapten Befchliitje mitgetei{t: ,,1. vorlaufig von der Wnjtellung eines Schul- 
injpeftors in jedem Diftrift abgujehen; 2. ein allgemeines Requlativ hinjicdht- 
lich des BieleSs und der Stojfe de3 Unterrichts in unfern Gemeindefdulen 
gu verabfaffen; 3. fiir die Wusarbeitung eines mujtergiiltigen Lehrplanes fiir 
Kaffenfehulen und eines folchen fiir qemifehte Schulen gu forgen; 4. dahin gu 
wirfen, da Anfang und Ende de Schuljahres in einem Diftrifte eins feien, 
und dah diefelben Biicher gebraucht werden; 5. dahin gu wirfen, an 
allen mehrflajjigen Schulen cin unfern BVerhaltnijfen angepagtes Pringipal- 
jnftem eingefiihrt twerde, wobeit aber natiirlid) der Pringipal unter dem Schul- 
vorftand ftehe; 6. die Vifitatoren gu verpflicten, alles, was die Verbefjerung 
der Schulen ihres Diftrifts betrifft, an die Dijtriftsfommifiion gu berichten, 
die Dann an die Wgemeine Rommijfion weiterberichtet; 7. die Vijitatoren gu 
verpflicten, an den Lehrerfonferengen ihres Diftrifts einmal oder ofter im: 
teilgunehmen und dort Punfte gur Beratung iiber Schuljachen 
gulegen”. W. C.K. 


LUTHER AND JUSTIFICATION. By William Dallmann. 
Printed from Four Hundred Years and the Walther League 
Messenger. Northwestern Publishing House Print. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Price, 5 cts.; 100 copies, $3.00. 

MARTIN LUTHER. Excerpted from Beacon Lights of History. 
Copyright, 1884, by John Lord. Reprinted by permission of 
Fords, Howard, Hulbert, Publishers Bible House, N. Y. 
Edited by William Dallmann. Northwestern Publishing 
House Print, 263 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Both tracts are splendidly adapted for distribution. W: C; E. 


Tracts Published by the American Lutheran Publicity Bureau: — 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. A short historical Survey. By Karl 
Kretzmann. 35 cts. a hundred. 
WHAT THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH STANDS 
FOR. By Prof. Theo. Graebner. 35 cts. a hundred. 
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WHY LUTHERAN PARISH SCHOOLS? By Prof. E. H. Engel- 
brecht. 60 ets. a hundred. 


SALVATION. By D. H. Steffens. 60 cts. a hundred. 
WHY GO TO CHURCH? By Paul Lindemann. 35 cts. a hundred. 


Quadricentennial of the Reformation Series: — 


WAS THE REFORMATION NEEDED? By Prof. R. W. Heintze. 
35 ets. a hundred. 


THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION, THE FIRST PROTESTANT 
CONFESSION OF FAITH. By F. C. G. Schumm. 35 cts. ; 


a hundred. 


THE REFORMATION AND THE OPEN BIBLE. By H. P. Ech- 
hardt. 35 cts. a hundred. 


LUTHER IN HIS HOME. By H. H. Walker. 35 cts. a hundred. 


THE FORMATION, DEFORMATION, AND REFORMATION 
OF THE CHURCH. By Paul Lindemann. 60 ets. a 
hundred. 


LUTHER ON THE BIBLE. By Prof. W. H. T. Dau. 35 ets. 
a hundred. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ALONE. By Prof. L. Wessel. 
35 ets. a hundred. 


WHAT IS THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH? By John H. C. 
Fritz. 35 ets. a hundred. 


THE NINETY-FIVE THESES. 60 cts. a hundred. 


THE CHARACTER OF LUTHER. By Prof. W. H. T. Dau. 
60 ets. a hundred. 


QUADRICENTENNIAL STAMPS. 35 cts. per hundred. 
All these tracts are good and every teacher should do all in his power 
to distribute them. Address Dept. T., 901 Summit Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
W. C. K. 


46. Kompojition fiir Sopranz und WAltjolo, gemifehten Chor 
und OCreheiter oder Orgel von Wilh. Drobegg. Mit deut- 
fcem und englifcem Tert. Preis: 35 Cts. Bu begiehen von 
Wm. A. Kaun Music Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Diefer Veitrag zur L00jahrigen Reformationsfeier wird mandem 

Divigenten fehr willfommen fein. KT. 


VeriGtiqung. Wn der Wngeige von Lventide in der Lekten 
mer wurde Die Mujif aus Verfehen H. anjtatt B. Schumacher gugejchrieben. 
KT. 
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LUTHER GAME. Lutheran Book Concern,’ Columbus, O. Price. 
25 cts. net. 

This game is played exactly like the well-known old game of “Authors,” 
and is very instructive, giving the history of ‘the Lutheran Reformation in 
a nutshell. Young Christians as well as children who are looking for new 
games for pastime will make no mistake in purchasing this one. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, will also cheerfully fill orders for same. 


W. 


Ginfihrung. 


Win Palmjonntag tourde Lehrer M. E. Loreng Lehrer der Schule 
an der GErjten und H-Strafe dex SmmanuelSgemeinde gu Lincoln, Nebr., 
eingefiihrt von W. F. V. Bader. 


Altes und Llenes. 


Juland. 


Das theologijde Seminar der Wisconfinfynode zu Wartvatoja, Wis., 
wurde im Studienjahr 1916/17 von 46 Studenten bejucht. Bn der Ober 
flaffe toaren 17 Mann, in der MittelFlajfe 13 und in der Unterflajfe 16. 
Da aber einige im Lauf de3 Jahres aus der Oberflaffe gefchieden find, fo 
fonnten der Berteilungsfommiffion nur 13 gur Verfiiqung gejtellt werden. 

M. L 


Gine neue Ausgabe der Bibel ijt fiirglich von dem jiidijchen Verein fiir 
veranftaltet tworden. Die amerifanifden Yuden gebrauchten 
bisher cine im Jahre 1850 erfchienene englijche itberjepung ihrer Bibel, die 
von einem ecingelnen Manne, Sjaaf Leeter, bejorgt worden war. Trok ihrer 
Fehler wurde fie den andern iiberjegungen gegeniiber fiir gleichwertig ge- 
falten. der neuen itbertragung haben die bedeutendjten jiidijden Ge- 
lehrten feit Langer ‘als awei Qahrgehnten gearbeitet. ijt nur fiir den 
Gebrauch der Yuden beftimmet und erfeheint in givet Wusqaben, von denen 
eine fiir den BolfSqebrauch beftimmt ijt, die andere fiir die Gelehrten. 
Newtere ijt mit Leeren Seiten gum GCintragen von Bemerkingen verjehen. 

Die Sonntagsfdulen in den Vereinigten Staaten gahlen Heute 23 
fionen Schitler mit Cinfehluy von giwei Nillionen Kindern von jiidijcen und 
CEltern. Das Wachstun der Sonntagsjchulen belauft 
fich jahrlich auf eine Million Kinder. Die Bahl der gugqehirigen Veaimten 
und Lehrer belauft jich auf drei Millionen. Ynfolge de3 KriegeS tweifjen die 
Sonntagsfhulen Englands einen jtarfen Riicgang an Zahl und Leijtungen 
auf, und die amerifanijden Sonntagsfdhulen werden erfucht, das britijcde 
in China gu unterjtiigen. 

Von ungefihr? Bon den 2000 Lehrerinnen in den Sffentliden Schulen 
der Stadt Detroit jind 1200 fatholifceh und nur 800 protejtantijch, mahrend 
doch 75,000 proteftantifee und nur 15,000 fatholifche Ninder die Schulen 
befuchen. 

Die grote Orgel unfers Landes, ivenn nicht gar der Welt, wird im 
“MWuditoriunt der Curtis Publishing Company in Philadelphia errichtet 
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Den, und givar mit einem Noftenaufivand von iiber $75,000. Das Werk foll 
wenigften3 200 Regitter haben und von der Austin Organ Company erbaut 
werden. Philadelphia hatte bid jet jchon die Orgel de3 Landes, 
namlich die Orgel, die cinft auf der Weltausitellung in St. Louis gu horen 
war und fich jebt im grogen Gefdaft von John Wanamafer befindet. Ur-z 
fpriinglich hatte Werk 143 Regifter, ijt aber jest verqrépert worden und 
hat nun ettva 180 Regifter. M. L. 

Auf der alg “Spreckles Outdoor Organ” befannten Orgel in Can 
Diego wurden im vorigen 332 Konzerte gegeben, bei welchen 2559 
RKompojitionen gejpielt wurden, unter denen 834 verfciedene Nummern 
aus den Werfen von 276 Komponijten befanden. Nur 11 Konzerte muften 
wegen Regens abgejagt werden; und in den giwei Jahren, in denen die Orgel 
im Gebrauch ijt, find nur 18 Kongerte durch) Regen vereitelt worden. 

M. 

Analphabeten hiersulande. Nach Angaben de3 nationalen Ergiehungs- 
bureaus gibt e3 in unjerm Lande etiwa fiinfeinhalbe Million Perfonen im 
Wlter von gehn Jahren und dariiber, die nicht Lefer und fehreiben fonnen. 


Ansland, 


Unfer Vrafilianifher Dijtrift hatte im vorigen Yahre 77 Schulen mit 
2179 Schulfindern, die von 7 Synodallehrern, 36 Hilfslehrern und 23 Pafto- 
ren unterricjtet wurden. Die Bahl der belief fich 
auf 274. 

Jn Dorpat waren alle Profejforen der theologifden Fafultat guriic- 
getreten, teil fie fic) tweigerten, die Borlefungen in ruffifder 
Sprache gu halten. Das Kultusminifterium hat fich eifrig bemiiht, neue 
Lehrfrafte gu geivinnen; eS ift ihm dies jedoch bisher nicht gelungen. Bez 
merfenSivert ijt, da neuerdings an der theologifden Fafultat die polnifde 
Sprache gugelajjen ijt. 

Buddhism Imitates Christianity in Japan. — Within two months 
the Buddhists of Japan have started 610 Sunday-schools in Japan. They 
now have a total of 800 such schools with 120,000 children, all opened 
within the past year and since the coronation. In every detail these schools 
imitate Christian Sunday-schools, in their literature as well as in the 
organization. The climax of imitation is reached in the hymns which 
they use. Christian hymns —- words, tunes, and all— have been appro- 
priated. Such songs as “Oh for a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” “Jesus Loves 
Me, This I Know,” “Bringing in the Sheaves,” “God Is Love,” are being 
used by the Buddhists, practically the only change being the substitution 
of the name of Buddha for that of Jesus. Many fundamental truths of the 
Christian religion have been brought into their stories and songs. Buddha 
is referred to again and again as “Heavenly Father,” and to him are as- 
cribed many of the attributes of the living God. — Buddhism, however, is 
not the only religious sect in Japan which shows a remarkable growth in 
the Sunday-school work. During the past two years there has been an 
increase of 898 Christian Sunday-schools in Japan, with an added enrol- 
ment of 41,753 students. It is also an interesting fact that the Hongwanji 
sect, which has been largely responsible for this great Buddhist Sunday- 
school advance, is the sect which is most nearly like Christianity, in that 
its members believe in the coming of a redeemer who will have power to. 
take away their sins. — The Lutheran. 
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